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Summer Session 
Cleveland School of Education and 
Western Reserve University 
JUNE 22-JULY 31 


SOME SPECIAL FEATURES 

A public school in regular session for observation and demonstr 
purposes. 

A very complete offering in most departments of instruction 

A Modern Language School and French House 
Spanish only are spoken. 

Recreational facilities at University Circle, on the lake and within t 
city. 


in which French and 
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COLLEGE TEACHING ASA 
CAREER FOR MEN 


e founding of the earliest univer- 
teaching of youth has had strong 
n for men of scholarly habits and 
life. Men 


s of life and service have sought 


conceptions of with 
med the opportunity to instruct 
those with plastic minds who were 
mbued with developing high 
\len have been willing to renounce 
orts of home and of a competence 
vows of poverty to live the life 
not always apparent the in- 

t] e college teacher shapes the 

s of men and affairs of state and 

n more than any other single influence. 
Since Colonial days,’’ says President But- 
the American college has trained an 
helming number of leaders of Amer- 
nion.’’ Political ideals, civie ideals, 
ss In commerce and industry must 
tribute to the patient work of the 
professor in his library, laboratory 
sroom. Great as have been the tri- 
s of invention and industry all have 
sed upon the minute research of the 
The 
son, Mareoni, the Wrights and all other 


professor. achievements of 


E . 
ntieth century geniuses of invention, 
preceded by and founded upon the 

nt researches of the professor in his 
tory. The great enterprises of com- 
finance and manufacture would be 
ely impossible without possession of 
rets wrested from nature by the plod- 
Without 


entifie knowledge of steam, electricity 


‘ scientist in his laboratory. 
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and ether where would be our 
aeroplanes, X-rays 


Without 


leviathan steamships, 


and radio applications? chemis 
try, physics and mathematics, w] would 
be the status of medicine, surcery, sar 

tion, manufacturing, scientific agriculture 


the eonveniences, comforts and luxuries 
produced by the mechanical genius Lik 
and ¢iv 


wise if great political, socia ie prog 


ress shall ensue. the sciences of so 


economies, government, psychology and 
education must pave the way 
While formerly to be a college 
meant poverty or a meager subsistence that 
Although the 
still 


ability who makes college teaching a life 


teacl er 


day is past pecuniary re 


wards are modest, yet no one with 
preceded by preparation 
We often single 


renowned lawyer or 


work adequate 


need fear want. out the 
famous surgeon, the 


the king of finance who receive fabulous re 
wards and contrast their returns with those 
of the mediocre or poorly prepared teacher 
It is true that there are no great financial 
prizes luring the teacher, but statistics show 
that the well-prepared able college teachers 
receive quite as much on the average as 
lawyers, doctors or men in various business 
ventures. Generally, too, the teachers’ re 
wards are much more certain and less flue 
tuating with changing business conditions 
Thousands of lawyers, doctors and business 
men would gladly exchange incomes with 
the successful college professor 

While not desiring to place financial in 
ducements in the foreground it is proper to 
show statistically that the 
the 
teacher are much better than is generally 


pecuniary re 


wards of really successful college 


supposed. The accompanying tables indi 
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PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 


10,000 
4,500 
5,000 


4.000 


? 000 


eate something of the salary situation in 
colleges and universities in the United PARTIAL DISTRIB oF VARIOI 


States in 1920. OF PROFESSORS 


The following Table III shows the num- 
Private 


ber of most frequent salaries of 2,460 full 
professors in public institutions and 3,781 
full professors in private institutions. 
Table IV gives some of the most striking 
facts regarding the frequency of various 
salaries of 367 deans or directors in publie 
institutions and 504 in private institutions. 

To one who is interested in scholarly 
things and especially in investigating some 
chosen line of science, literature or art, col- 


lege teaching offers unusual inducements 


for one to live in one’s specialty and to find 


satisfaction in the seholar’s life. There is 


also opportunity for the college professor Contracts or on city, state and nat 


to exert influence and secure financial re- Projects. Lawyers often settle up est 


wards outside of the classroom in econnee- 4Tée consulting lawyers for firms 
tion with almost every branch of college Porations, frequently help plan ! 
teaching legislative enactment and receive g 

Engineering teachers are frequently em- 10° their professional services. Ma 
ployed as consulting engineers on private fessors in medical colleges combin: 

*Condensed form. Bulletin No. 20, U. S. Bureau 2A few as high as $18,000 and hous 
of Edueation, 1920. The tables include the small data not available later than 1920. 


colleges as well as the large p iblie and privat ! 


te unl data see Bulletin No. 49, 1923, U. 


Edue: on. 


versities 








VARIOUS 


ome 
to t to Ww 


consultations 


ment occasions. 


many 


nternational relations. 
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DEANS AND DIRECTORS 


$10,000 
7,500 
6,000 
5,500 
5,000 
4,500 
4.000 
3,500 


3.000 


less thaa- 


2.500 


ith their practice and even when they 
not they frequently receive large fees 
specialists. 
r of education has frequent calls for 
‘in giving addresses at teachers’ in- 
tutes, parent-teachers’ meetings and com- 
While the fees are 
st they add quite materially to the 


en teachers of history and languages 
outside 
and be pecuniarily rewarded for 
The war demanded the ser- 

many linguists in harmonizing the 
| of tongues in many international con- 
es, interpreters were needed, and even 
found linguistic knowledge at a high 


found continued service in helping 
el knotty points in treaties and inter- 


than 


ng with foreign nations must we have 
trained men in languages in order 
operate or if needs be to compete. 
During the war, the historian also was 
individuals 
bling facts and interpreting them in 
This did not 


the 


sociologist been consulted long be- 
‘ar possibly that awful catastrophe 


SALARIES 


linguists 


ever 


historian 


might have been averted One _ historian 
with knowledge of Spanish and Mexiean 
history has had abundant opportunities to 
turn that knowledge to financial gain in 
tracing old documents, locating property 
boundaries and even in relocating old aban 
doned mines 

The sociologist, the economist and the 
political scientist are more and more being 
ealled as consultants in city planning, in 
industrial organization, in civie organiza 
tion and in studying legislation in a scien 
tific way. In a similar way teachers of 
journalism may write for the daily press, 
give expert advice on cost accounting in 
printing offices, become counsellors for be 
ginning journalists, especially on the weekly 
press. The English teachers should be re- 
quired to write articles for the newspapers, 
magazines, and produce books or else not be 
eligible to a professorship in English. For 
successful extra work like this the rewards 
are considerable. 

The physicist, the chemist and the mathe 
matician are frequently consulted in the 
industries. Even great industrial plants 
like the Western Electric and the Edison 
have their army of scientists and techni- 
cians and these are frequently recruited 
from among college teachers. The college 
professor is frequently employed as a con- 
sultant in such laboratories. Since the ad 
vent of the automobile the physicist has 
had many calls to standardize headlights 
for example, and cases are even known 
when they have been called as experts in 
damage suits to determine how fast an au 
tomobile was going when it went over an 
embankment. 

College teachers of geology are in con- 
stant demand in connection with stat 
veys of natural resources and serve on state 
boards as experts. They are often em 
ployed by private corporations in survey- 
ing oil, mineral or hydraulic projects. 
They thus have special information which 


is often valuable in enabling them to make 
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safe investments. In similar ways teach- 
ers of mining, forestry, fisheries, account- 
ing, business administration, have unlim- 
ited opportunities to serve the state, to 
render expert service to private corpora- 
tions and to be well compensated for their 
labor. 

Professors of pharmacy often act as state 
chemists and make many analyses for which 
they get extra compensation. Private in- 
dividuals often employ them to make analy- 
ses and give expert testimony, especially in 
lawsuits. Insurance companies can not 
get along without their lawyers, doctors and 
mathematicians and frequently the college 
professor is called for expert advice for 
which he is well paid. 

The college professor has open the pub- 
lie lecture platform and the writing of 
books. ‘To be sure these lines are usually 
rather meagerly compensated but not infre- 
quently does the college professor receive 
from $25 to $50 and expenses for a single 

the last 


writing has become quite remunerative for 


lecture and in few years book- 
those who have produced really good college 
The 
scientific books and articles seldom bring 
indirectly 


Such extra 


and publie school texts. technical, 


much financial reward except 
through extended reputation. 
outside work of the professor in any of 
the lines mentioned should not be counted 
a hardship. It is necessary in establishing 
relations with the outside world, in making 
education function and in keeping the col- 
lege teacher alert and alive. 

Every phase of college teaching should 
have a definite functional relation to some 
form of industry, social service or other 
human endeavor. Therefore colleges are 
established and maintained to help solve 
the great problems of life everywhere pres- 
ent. As the public comes to realize this the 
place of the college professor will be more 
and more in demand and will receive de- 
served recognition in respect and remunera- 


tion. 


VoL. XXI 

College professors in the past ar 
in the present are blamable for the 
on the part of the world outside t} 
eollege protessor is impractical, theor 
and entirely out of touch with the 
By demonstrating that he is in tone 
the world and a part of it, by showi: 
his subject has functional values 
ciety, the college teacher may be 
greater esteem and receive more just 
pensation. People will pay for wl 
regard as valuable. The increasing 
ter compensation of the teacher is ar 
dence of really greater values put uy 
teacher’s work. 

The preparation for the most in 
work of the college teacher should 


No one sho l 
without 


tensive and thorough. 


template college teaching 
graduate work leading to the degree of 
tor of philosophy or corresponding 

eal degrees in engineering, medicir 
law. Such scholastic preparation 
be supplemented by practical field 
ence in the special line represented 
engineering teacher should have « 
ence in actual construction work, th: 
yer in the courts, the doctor in thé 
room, the journalist in the newspaper 
the forester in the woods and the profess 
of education in the publie sehool class: 


Besides the academie study and fi 


perience no one should think of te: 


without having at least a minimum ot 
fessional training for teaching. The 
lege teacher should certainly kno. 
meaning of this wonderful educativ: 
ess, understand the sources of revenue ! 
education, be fully cognizant of the int 
lations of the different subjects of instr 
tion and the different stages of edu 
from the kindergarten through the 
sity. Above all he should possess a s} 
thetic understanding of those myste! 
minds which he is to mould and infl 
He should recognize that his highest 
tion is not to impart information and 








nal skill but to teach boys and girls 

ve. 

t only is it the privilege of the college 
r to be a discoverer of those things 
romote the world’s advancement, but 
en a rarer opportunity to stimulate 

accomplish these things. Every 
teacher must stimulate some of his 
ts to accomplish more than he him- 

Failing in this his 

To be 

il leaders and conservers of all world 

the 

r. Though usually obscure and un- 


is accomplished. 
has been only partially done. 


rress is the privilege of college 


ed, often undervalued and unre- 


ed, occasionally derided and maligned 
justly go on feeling that his is a 

privilege. 

lasting influence none exceeds the in- 
of the The 

ngs of Socrates will outlive those of 


teacher. word and 
potentate or military leader of 
The influence of Woodrow Wil- 


as a teacher and university president 


ny king, 
outlive his other acts even as chief 
itive of the United States. 
best of all compensation is the satis- 
n of having assisted in lifting young 
men and women to higher planes of think- 
ng and living, of having helped to take 
tudents out of the more sordid, material 
things of life and baptizing them with 
things of the spirit which are the only 
hings really worth while. No one need 
ng his head and acknowledge that he is 
nly a teacher. What of Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, Pestalozzi, Garfield, Woodrow 
Wilson, Taft and above and beyond all men 
the Great Teacher ? 
FREDERICK E. Boutron 
AN OF THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 





SOME PROBLEMS IN NATIONAL 

EDUCATION OF INDIA 
EpucATION to be of value to a 
Its organiza- 


nation 
ist be national in its seope. 
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ted 


local or community interests, religious and 


tion, therefore, should be separa from 


denominational interests. India has within 
its boundaries a great many local communi 
denominational or 


ties and a number of 


ganizations. Since most of the edueation 


of India is under the direction of local com 


ligious froups and 


munity organizations, re 
special interests, there has resulted a sad 
lack of unity, along with conflicting aims, 
with the resulting retardation of the devel 
opment of a national system of education 
Much has been accomplished in the last 
decade, but there are certain forces at work 
that tended to 
tional faith in the schools as provided It 


have disintegrate the na 


this partial survey to 
h 


is the intention of 
point out the defects in part, along wit 


some suggestions for a more comprehensive 


plan. No less an authority than Dr. David 
Starr Jordan has said that ‘‘the present 
system of education in India is the six 


teenth century system of Europe.’’ As 
one compares the two systems in detail it 
will be seen that the comparison is an apt 
one. 

The outstanding characteristic of the 


British school system in India is the stress 


laid upon the study of the English lan 
More than 
hours per week are give! 
English than are given to the vernacular. 
The study of English is made compulsory 
from the fifth grade up. The instruction 


in high school and college is given entirely 


twice the number of 


fuage. 


to the study of 


in English. Often it is very imperfectly 
taught, and until very recently has been 
almost entirely of the literary and classical 
type. Recently everyday English has been 
classroom well 


The results of this 


brought into use in the 
as in the courts of law 

classical training may be seen in an amus 
tudent 


ing incident in the experiences of a 


San Fran- 


from India when he landed in 
At the port of debarkation a 


came on board the ship to remove his trunk. 


cisco. porter 


Rather carelessly he threw it down on the 
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some eight or ten feet below. Not 1S possessed of unusual intellectual 
being acquainted with American slang, the seldom develops the free initiative s 
most effective weapon to use on such ocea- able and necessary to a self-governing 
sions, the student met the situation with a However keen the mind may be, it 
quotation trom Milton, ‘‘Him the Almighty trained for initiative and _ self-r 
Power hurled headlong flaming from the The writer has taught in these schools 
ethereal sky.’’ To which the rejoinder of a considerable period and speaks from 
the porter was, ‘**Cut that out, you re too sonal ex perience of the shortcomings « 
fresh.’ system. 

The following program of studies for the Salim, for example, is sent to sch ) 
grades and high school will reveal the his parents in the hope that he will 
amount of time given to the study of Eng- enough knowledge to become an eco 
lish and shows the neglect of the vernacular cally independent citizen. His father 
or native tongue. we will say, a shawl merchant. The 


rnacular Math. Hist. Geog. Drawing P 


ical Hist. Geog. Draw. Bot Phy 
Physics Physiology, 


iistry Vernacular 


This program taken from one of the the boy at school is quite different 
schools of the Punjab is representative of home surroundings. Under the syste 
schools ot India. A eonsideration now organized he finds learning in 


system will reveal its unfitness and tedious and the course eneumber 


f . - —— om = » time 
inadequacy as a national program of stud- Many unnecessary studies. By th 


ies to give the training needed for partici- has reached the eighth grade his curriculur 
pation in eivie affairs in a self-governing is so crowded that he does not havi 
community, to say nothing of liberal cul- time necessary for the mastery of 
ture. This is the kind of training given to 18 subjects. No attention is paid 
all the vouth of India who ean afford to go individual peculiarities of the boy 
to school. The majority of them are turned possible development along some _ 
out as mere clerks fitted for nothing but ime. Had he remained at home a1 " I 
ventions canh: ulti: teen ulin: Dit the trade of his father he would 
The method and content of the educational : Persian, Arabic and Ganskrit. 

1 Figures denote number of hours } 


to each subject. 


system is such that the Indian youth who 





y 


rs 


r 
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me master of shaw] merchandising 
same time it took him to finish high 
The work at school is so volumi- 
nd so entirely different from the 
y life of the boy that by the time 
duates from high school he is not 
red tor any useful occupation. The 
vears are supposed to have taught 


how to live in a more wholesome and 


y manner; they have also expanded 
ntal horizon and brought him into 
with a wider range of interests, but 
nterests lead him away from partici- 
in the life he is going to lead. He 
ot been fitted to earn a living except 
wh work as clerking in an office. 
¢ affords but meager pay and holds 
hopes for the future. The aver- 
school graduate has not secured 
command of the English language 

ik and write it fluently, and at the 
time has not had enough training in 
ernacular to make it of any practical 
In trying to prepare this article the 
has found it necessary to ask friends 
vrite it, yet he could quote many long 


ssages from the English classies and has 


splendid array of grades in English 
rses. The discipline has been of such 
rmal nature, so dissociated from prac- 
| affairs that he has not acquired the 


practical bent of mind that helps much in 


affairs of everyday life. In addition 
the above, education until 1920 was 
ther free nor compulsory in any part of 
school system of India. The amount 
money necessary for books, fees and in- 
entals made education prohibitive to the 
rer people. The small number of schol- 
hips are totally inadequate to meet the 
ds of the large number of people who 
not afford to send their children to 
ol under the present conditions. The 


ct that not quite two per cent. of the total 


enue is spent for education, while sixty 
cent. is spent for military purposes, 


rows some light on the situation. 


Another problem 
Indian education is 
Schools of India ean he 
groups: 


First are the government schools, con 


> ; 


trolled directly by the British government. 
} 


; 


These are under the management ane 
supervision of the State Department of 
Education in each of the provinees. Th 
Department of Public Instruction, as it is 
ealled, is always headed by a European 
and managed mostly by so-called experts 
But the majority of the teaching fore 
which is poorly paid in comparison with 
European standards, is made up of native 
teachers and helpers. The government 
schools are found in all parts of the prov 
ineces. Their main purpose is to serve 
models for other schools started by private 
organizations. Government inspectors visit 
them twice a year. Their outstanding feat 
ure is their secular character, no religious 
teaching of any kind being allowed. 

Secondly, a large number of schools ars 
eonducted by Christian missionaries from 
many western countries. These are man 
aged by help from the home churches and 
by grants-in-aid from the British govern 
ment. (4¢rant-in-aid is the monetary help 
given to private schools by the government, 
provided they conform to the standards of 
the government schools, follow the same 
course of study and open the schools to the 
government inspectors, the aid being given 
in the form of pupil grants, teachers’ sal- 
aries grants, building grants, special grants, 
ete.) The mission schools follow the same 
plan as those of the government. The only 
freedom they have is in being allowed the 
inclusion of the Bible in their course of 
studies. Every class in a mission school 
has a short morning period for prayer and 
Bible study. 

Thirdly, a large number of schools ar 
managed by the different Indian religious 
bodies and organizations. Chief among 
these are the Hindus, the Mohammedans, 
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Arya Samajists, the Sikhs and the 
Brahmo Samayists Their schools are con- 
ducted on the same plan as the mission 
schools. Most of them receive aid from the 
vovernment, are under government inspec 
tion and supervision and have religious in- 
struction in their programs. 

There is a fourth group of schools, en- 
tirely secular in their teaching but managed 
by private individuals or organizations. 
They receive the same aid from the govern- 
ment as the others. 

The matter of religion is an important 
one in connection with the schools of India. 
The government and mission schools draw 
their students from all classes and in them 
is found a more democratie spirit than in 
the religious schools. The latter draw stu- 
dents primarily from their own religious 
faith or denomination, but occasionally 
students of different religious faiths are 
found among them. The general atmos- 
ple re is deeply dyed with their own re- 
ligious faith. Broadmindedness, tolerance, 
culture, may be found in some of the 
schools, but on the whole they are a great 
cause of acute misunderstanding and dis- 
affection among the different sects. Al- 
though not openly at war with each other, 
their difference in belief and practice tend 
to hold them apart and prevent the growth 
and development of that factor so impor- 
tant to a rising nation, a national conscious- 
ness. And if any national consciousness is 
created, it is through other channels than 
the teachings of the different religious sects. 

It may be in order here to point out some 
of the defects of these religious schools. In 
the first place, as shown above, the educa- 
tion offered is not at all conducive to the 
development of a national spirit. Often 
the sons of the same mother are separated 
and kept apart by the spirit of prejudice, 
intolerance and narrow-mindedness found 
in the schools they attend. Secondly, they 
follow the government schools in every 
detail of instruction. This leaves no place 


on the school program for any natio 


patriotic teaching. To aid in the d 
ment of self-government the ¢ 
should be given the opportunity of ki 
something about the great men and 

of their own history. Thirdly, the 
table effect of these schools on the | 

thought of India may be seen by a 

at the following table, giving the n 
ot pupils in the high schools of the 
inces of Punjab during the year 
The term high school has a different 


ing in India than in America. It inelu 


’ 


i 


19 


all the grades from the first to the last 


of the high school elass, in that resp: 


lowing more closely the English thar 


American organization. 


Name of School Number Pereent: 


Government 22,166 
Arya Somaj 16, 
Khalsa 10,592 
Mohammedan 10,30: 
Christian Missions 5,0 
Sanatan Dham t, 
Dev Samaj 

Brahmo Samaj 


Mise. 


Total number of students in the high 


the Punjab, 1922—23—94,177. 


This table shows very clearly that a | 


number of students are being educat 


the denominational schools. The 


} 


given are for one province only, but 


same general distribution holds true 
rest of India. This tends to creat 


and restricted religious atmosphe! 


which may be added the seholastie a1 
bound nature of the general scho 
gram. 

With all its defects we have to be 
ful to British education as far as 
It has been highly beneficial in at | 
negative way. The East India Co! 
was very slow in opening new schoo 


in appropriating more money for 


] 


S 


already in existence. However, it could 


ignore the smouldering fire of discont 








hearts of Indians who went to Eng- 
r the purpose of education and who 
They 
home with them ideas of western 

and edueation. Those that remained 

ne and read about England and the 
Western world could not help but imbibe 
Ideas of 


e condition of things there. 


ts of freedom and liberty. 
letermination were aroused and found 
esponse at least in the hearts of the edu- 
| classes. 
lhe outeome of this was the Indian 
National Congress organized in 1884 by a 
ful of Englishmen and of Indians who 
returned from England. At present 
the only representative body voicing 
eelings and thoughts of the nation. 
Among those worthy of mention in the 
ement are Sir Allen O. Hume and Sir 


William Wedderburn, representing the 
English, and Dada Bhai Naoroji, Gopal 
Krishna Gokhale, Sir Ferezeshah Mehta, 


Ganga Dhar Tilak, Justice Taib Ji and 
tice Randde, representing the Indians. 
English 
ige, although spoken by a very small 


It is also significant that the 


rity, has up to now formed the lingua 


1 of India. Even the speeches at the 


Indian National Congress have been given 
nly in English until recently. At pres- 
Hindi is rapidly taking its place. The 

irt language is still largely English. 


is, by foreing the language upon the 
ple of India the British have created a 
tion at once gratifying and exasperat- 
the exasperation arising from the fact 

English never become the lan- 
It is said by 


es that there is no one native language 


ean 
cuage of the masses of India. 


ch ean be understood and spoken by all 
eople of India. This statement ean be 
by the facet that Hindi is understood 
nd spoken by nearly one third the popula- 
of India and is rapidly becoming the 
tional language. Yet we can not over- 
the fact that English has opened up 
great field of literature and scientific 
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The In- 


dian mind, in order to live in harmony 


know ledge belonging to the west. 


with the rest of the world, can not afford 
to ignore this fact. 

Summarizing the situation as here pre- 
sented India faces the following facts and 
problems: 

(1) The present system of education does 
not meet the needs of the people because it 
makes too much use of a foreign language. 
All instruction in the high school and eol- 
Until about fif- 
teen years ago a large part of the instrue- 


lege is given in English. 


tion given in the grades was in English. 
(2) Nothing is presented in the eurricu- 
lum caleulated to develop a consciousness 
of nationalism, to say nothing of a sense 
of internationalism. Here we might men- 
tion the change from the study of the his 
tory of England to that of India in the 
high school. 
of India are not written by Indians, and 
the 
bringing out of the good points in the lives 
of India’s Great 
stress is laid upon the achievements of the 


The text-books on the history 


they do not have as their purpose 


great national heroes. 
officers of the East India Company and 
their so-called kind rule. Heroes of modern 
national India called 
cheats, and the story of the annexation of 
the different parts of India by the East 
India Company, later the British govern- 


are robbers and 


ment, is painted in most glowing colors 
Shivaji, the hero of Maharashtra, who em- 
ployed the tactics of guerilla warfare in 
his fights with the Mohammedan rulers, is 
named as a robber and highwayman by 
English The 


to irritate the natives of India and fails to 


historians. education tends 
utilize their virtues. 

(3) Edueation is too costly to the pupil 
and does not meet the needs of all the 
people. 

(4) Much of the education is in the hands 
of sectarian groups and communities who, 
instead of helping the students, are often 


undermining their character. To be of real 
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tine people of India, to help them 


I-government (Swaraja), a system 


luecation should be instituted which 


d meet the following needs: 
a) Edueation should be given through 
medium of one of the vernaculars of 
either Hindi or Hindusthani. 
The present situation is being greatly aided 
by those schools that make it compulsory 
‘their students to master the vernacular. 
b) A eurriculum founded on a broader 
Along 
with instruction in cultural subjects there 


should be 


vocational subjects. 


cultural basis should be introduced 


instruction in professional and 
In order to make this 
possible all the well-known books of the 
west should be translated into the vernacu- 
lar—books of cultural as well as vocational 
value. 

ce) Above all, 


books in history, geography, psychology, 


a complete line of text- 
kindred subjects 
the 
nation ean not do its duty by its children 


philosophy and other 


should be written in vernacular. <A 
so long as they have to get the fundamental 
facts of human knowledge through a lan- 
vuage other than their own. 


d) The equipping of the schools with 


the above-named text-books in the vernacu- 
] 


ar should not imply the dropping of the 
study of English. It should be retained in 
the curriculum either as optional or com- 
pulsory as the authorities may decide, be- 
cause it is the most used foreign language 

(e) Edueation should be made entirely 
All 


religious and denominational schools should 


secular in its fundamental aspects. 
follow a national program. 

(f) A 
schools and colleges should be established 
Special 


complete system of technical 
and supported by state revenues. 
the 


when 


should be given economic 
the 


expensive western machinery. 


attention 


needs of country introducing 


(z) Edueation should be free and com- 
pulsory. The age limits should be reason- 


able at the beginning. 


It is gratifying to note that alread 
private institutions have begun gi 
the 


present hardly ten per cent. of th 


struction along lines suggeste 


of India have received school 
The entire population of the cow 
something over three hundred million: 
vastness and importance of the edue 
task can not be overlooked or overest 
The suggestions offered above e¢ 
of course, be regarded in any way as 
plete or possible in the immediate 
They were born mainly out of the 
experience as a teacher in Indian s 
for a considerable period and as a st 
A vast fir 
only been slightly touched, and ther 


of edueation in America. 


great possibilities for the study of « 
tion in India. This study was undert 


+ 


from a feeling of honor and devotior 
great race on the part of one of its de 
SOnS., 
LAL CHAND M 
TNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OI 
GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS 

THE fiftieth anniversary of the foun 
George Peabody College for Teachers was 
this week at Nashville, with 


a large att 
of alumni of the college and of educators 
all parts of the South, the Middle W: 
West and a number from the North. It 
attested to the nat 


reputation and influence of this souther 


celebration which 


tution. Dedication of the new demonst: 

school building formed a part of the cere 
The order of exercises at the opening s 

on February 18, at 10 a. m., was sch 


follows: 


Invocation: John L. Hill. 

‘*The youth of George Peabody’’ 
P. White, Salem, Massachusetts. 

‘“George Peabody, his life and 
ica’’—Dr. P. P. Claxton, 
schools, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


‘*George Peabody in England’’ 


super! in 


His Ex 








the 


The Reverend Dr. W 


bur F. Tillett 


n included an address, 
ees of the Peabody Education School 
ork,” President J. W. Brister, of the 
College; “Peabody 
the life of the nation,” 

ot The Reverend Dr 

Morgan, pastor of the Fifth Ave- 
New York C 


at7 p.m. At 8:30 


Te achers 


nesset 
Congressman 


Louisiana. 


sbyterian Church, ity, 


ta vesper service 


episodes and a musicale were 


eal 


19, at 10 a. m., 


institutions. 


greetings 
Atter an 
Mouzon, the dele- 
Mikell 
Mr. 


the 


ruary were 
trom 


by Bishop E. D. 
e introduced by Bishop H. J. 


elegates 


ol welcome was by 


vard T. 


istees of the college. 


y 
iress 


riven 
Santord, chairman ot 

Responses were 
the following: State Superintendent 
R. 

t, of the East Carolina Teachers Col- 
resident C. W. the State 
; College, Greeley, Colorado; President 
the Western State Normal 


Kalamazoo, Mich.; President Bradford 


Alabama; President 


ererombie, of 


Frasier, of 


\Wald f 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Me- 
lege; President F. L. MeVey, of 
ersity of Kentucky; President H. N. 
»f Wofford College; Chancellor J. H. 
, of Vanderbilt University. 


Cr 


remaining events of February 19 were 


d as follows: 


2 P. M.—‘‘ History of teacher training in the 
Sout Dr. C. A. Phillips, professor of elementary 


University Missouri. Ceremonies 


ie demonstration schoo] buildiz 


Dr. Thomas Alexander, professor of el 
education, Teachers College, Columbia 


P. M.—Reception to delegates and invited 


President and Mrs. Bruce R. Payne. 
8 P. M ] ent it 


‘*Professional advancen 


training,’’ Dr. James E. Russell, dean of 
College, Columbia University. ‘‘ Scien 
n education and its effect on teacher 


Dr. 


H. Judd, diree 


niversity of Chicago 


Charles 


~ fE 


lucation, U 


program of February 20 was scheduled 
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10:00 A. M 
influence of 
in the life 
Rufus 


education, 


Exercises ' e th. 
George ‘ f 
of the natior Inv t I 
W. Weave: ‘*In pul ‘ t 
Frank 
schools, Spartanburg, Sout Carolina ‘Ty 
lie educational lead ea v 
dent of public schools, Meridian, Mississi; és] 
state publi school systen a”? W Fr. B i, st 





superintendent of education, Jacks Mississipy 
‘*In the training of tea ers,’ ’r. Jos R 
lary ¢ t { 
nerat st 
J M. Dick trust 
(x Z i 
L. C. K 
Semi-centen: he wit 
addresses by alumni 
:00 P. M.—Pilgrimage to the f er P 


Hermita 


campus al d The 


TEACHERS’ COUNCILS IN THE 
CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


AFTER nine months of study, conterence an: 


investigation in cooperation with representa 
tives of all branches of the public school ser 
vice, Dr. William McAndrew, superintendent o 
schools of Chicago, has submitted to the Board o 
Education a plan for teachers’ councils. The ol 
council arrangement dismissed the schools eigh 
times a year for meetings of teachers tron 
which prin ipals were e@x¢! ided. The new pDiar 
“proposes a democratic arrangement in whicl 
every branch of the service is repre sented.’ 
Superintendent MecAndrew’s communicatio1 


and recommendation for the Chicago Publi 
School Teachers’ Coune read, in part, a 
follows: 

2. Tue Councii shall be orga 1 under t 
direction of the superinter tof s s for fu 
nishing the superintendent with advic: 
maintain public-school service to a hig 
efficiency. The organizat to | 
rules and by-laws adopted and appr t 
superintendents, or amendments 


and approved by him 
3. MEMBERSHIP. The council shal sist of t 


; 
i 


following; they are selected as 1 ting tl 
principal existing voluntary orga t t 

ers: One teacher each, elected by the Chicag 
Teachers’ Federation, Chicago Teachers’ League, 
High School Teachers’ Club, Federation of Higl 


School 
of Men Teachers, 


Women Teachers, High School Federation 
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AN EMERGENCY EDUCATIONAL mM} 
SURE BEFORE THE OKLAHOMA 
LEGISLATURE 
THe tenth Oklahoma Legislature n 
a joint resolution of the h 
senate which provides for submitti 
people of the state a const onal ar 
relating to school finances. Sectior 
one assistant superintendent, elected by the resolution declares that, 
necessary for the preservation of 
peace, health and safety, an emergency 
declared to exist by reason whereof 
sary that this act take effect and b 
sectiieiain Utila from and after its passage and appro 
eT aE itr The joint resolution resubmits to 
the $15 per pupil amendment 
adopted at the polls on October 2 
Oklahoma Teacher states that “the 


as submitted to the tenth legislaturs 


by the value of the facts and reasons offered cally the same as the former one, wit 


ganization designated can be changed : following exceptions : 


arpeqatowm aye, odes — “First, it limits the amount of mon 
=r "a saa pogo nh sha spent to $16 per child, thereby removi: 
plan furnishes a mu the chief objections to the former meas 
uiaiaites aenibidiiiien all “Second, it permits the legislature 
loubt. continue to function. the funds for this $15 per pupil d 


from other sources than ad valoren 
Arkansas a tax is levied upon cigars 
rettes. The money is used for school } 
A similar law will be permissible in O 


| > } firs y 
ps. At the fi under this amendment. 
members may determine on 
iy On he. rhe legislature has also proposes 
rve for three years; . , , 
: measures for relief for the schoo 


These measures are all similar 1 


a term of three years, weak school aid bill 
last legislature.” 


member ceases to belong to 


he organisation which elected him his membershi) 
in the council shall cease. The unexpired term FACULTY CHANGES AT CORNELI 
shall be filled by election of a new member by the UNIVERSITY 


organization represented. Facutty changes—several of which 


1 oy 


- om ee : — ww 7”? ~~ ‘ . 
5. TIME OF MEETINGS. 1] igs shall be held on fective at once were announced ( 


{ 7 > an perintendent . a . 
call of the superintendent. Cornell University. 


Note.—The value of independent organizations ar 
(Wote.—The va seperti Dr. R. H. Keniston, dean 
of teachers’ meeting in school buildings, to dis . . . 
Graduate School and professor of Ro 
cuss educational topics, is not assailed by any state 
guages and literatures, has resigned 

ment in this recommends . I recommend . ; cane 

a October professorship of Romance languages a 


school building Pride after tures at the University of Chicago. 
session, as author Keniston has a leave of absence tor t! 
tendent. for meetings of teachers term, which he will spend in Europ: 


once a week throughout the year.) return to Cornell for the summer sess 








\. Emerson, protessor ol plant breed 


VA- 
the College ot Agriculture, has been 
ean of the Graduate School, and D: 
Dale, ’10, now head ot the department oi 
d Italian in Washington University, 
elected to the vacant protessorship ol 
e languages and literatures. 
L. W. Laistner, now of the University 
has been elected professor ot an 
vy, to begin his work at Cornell next 
- e! Olympio Brindesi has been ap- 
acting professor of art in the Colleg 
itecture, for the second term of this 
place of Professor Brauner, who will 
t on leave 
tments to the faeultv of the summer 
of the law school have been made as fol- 
Professor Felix Frankfurter, of the Har- 
Law School; Professor Charles E. Clark, 
Yale Law School; Professor Ralph C 
of the University of Michigan Law 
Professor James W. Simonton, of the 
y of Missouri Law School, and Dean 
wert and Professors Whiteside, Stevens 
rdick, of the Cornell Law School. 
COURSES FOR COLLEGIATE REGIS- 
TRARS AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF KENTUCKY 
third annual Institute for Registrars will 
at the University of Kentucky April 1] 
Copies of the program will be sent to 
embers of the American Association of 
riate Registrars and to others interested by 
L. Gillis, registrar of the University of 
tucky and for many years secretary and 
president of the association. 
University of Kentucky is now giving a 
JL e in administration for registrars, deans 


ege administrators. Two-hour sessions 


held each Tuesday, as follows: 
3—‘‘ The institutions of 
er learning,’’ Simeon E. Leland, professor of 
mics, University of Kentucky. February 10 

organization,’’ Frank L. McVey, presi 
February 


February support of 


{ le ge 
of the University of Kentucky. 
he support of institutions of higher lear: 
February 24—‘‘ The col 
lget,’’ President McVey. March 3—‘‘ The 
of the colleges of arts and sciences,’’ Paul 

, dean of the College of Arts and Sciences, 
Kentucky. March 10—‘The cur 


Professor Leland. 


P Racca 


rsity of 
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ricula of « g t 
ties,’’ Willa Ss. Ta t ( y 
Education, University iN M 17 
The curricula of s : 
leges,’’ G. C. Ga ‘ \\ i 
ers’ College Bowl gy Gres a M v4 
idministrati al t 
leges,’’? A. L. Crabb, | : tion, West 
ern Teachers’ College, Bow ¢ G M 
] The traini gs t t 
ers’ college,’’ M. E. Ligon, profess 
University of Kentucky. Apr 7—* Predicting 
teaching ability,’’ Grover T. Somers, profess 
education, University of Kent ; \y l4 
‘*The teaching load of a llege faculty,’’ F. W 
Reeves, professor of educat , 4ransyivania (¢ 
lege, Lexington, Ky. April 21—*‘ Corres] 
and extension courses,’’ Wi gt Patrick, 
rector of university extension, University of K« 
tucky. April 28—‘‘The alum: rganizat 
President McVey. May 5—‘‘ A 
for an institution of gher lear g P 
McVey. May 12—‘‘The utilization of t 
plant,’’ Ezra L. Gillis, registrar of the 1 sit 
of Kentucky. May 19 The orga t t 


office of the registrar,’’ Registrar G S M Ay at 


‘*The summer session,’’ William S. Ta r, dea 
of the College of Educat i 

Summer Session, University of Kentucky Jur 
2—‘*Placement of teachers trained,’’ Pr 


Ligon and Registrar Gillis 


THE RETIRING AGE OF CAMBRIDGE 
PROFESSORS 


THE commissioners of the University ot Car 
bridge have considered a letter address 


them by a number of members of the 
regarding the retiring age for profes 
reported in the London Times Educational Su} 
ple ment the commissioners favor th 
that it should lie with the 


board of electors to 


the professorship in question to decide hether 


the retiring professor who has reached the 
of 65 should remain in office, but they thi t 
undesirable that such a professor should be 
candidate for reelection. Phe ( oO} f 
that regulations to the following effect would b 
satisfactory : 

Every professor shall, sa as ! ft 
vided, vacate his office at t t 
year in which he attains the ag 

> 

A retiring professor s t late f 
reelection, but the board tors to t 
fessorship may, during the year before or afte: 
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THE current issue of the ( prado Sel 


Mines Magazine states that the preside: 


attain m SgY © the school will be “vacant from and after 


+ 


rests of me jaye" tember 1, 1925,” by resolution of the boa: 
trustees. The resolutions further state that 
Alderson has expressed his intention to 
ate with the board and to carry on his 
as president to the end of his term with 
undivided loyalty and enthusiasm 

years of age heretofore shown.” 

not 


hicl Dr. CHARLES E. McKINLey, congregat 
n which 


minister and a trustee and instructor at 
aforemen College, has been appointed acting presid 
‘-ofessor in Knox, to take the place of Dr. MeCor 
who has gone to Wesleyan University. 
provisions, he vacates ei = 
os ; Ine London Times reports that Pre 
than 65 but less than ¥ 
John Burnet, of the department of Greek 
Andrews University, Scotland, has beer 
a leave of absence to give a course of le 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS __ "ext year at the 


was reported also that Professor Blyth W: 


University of Califor 


to press, dispatches trom professor of English literature at St. Ar 


s issue goes 1 
Arbor report the death on February 15 ot has been invited to fulfill the duties of 
Marion Leroy Burton, president of the Uni- ing professor next year at the Southern B 


Michigan. f the University of California. 


PRESIDENT COOoLIDGE sent to the Senate on Dean Roscoe Pounp, of the Harvar 


February 14 the name of President W. M. School, has been elected a Foreign F* 


of the Kansas State Agricultural Col the Academy of Moral and Political S 


for confirmation as Secretary of Agricu of the Royal Society of Naples. This 
Dr. Jardine has been at Kansas since to be the greatest honor which Italy car 

1910, He was a member of the President’s on jurists in foreign countries. The seat 

Commission on Agriculture. Academy awarded to Dean Pound was for 


: a occupied by Otto Geirke, a German jurist 

Tue President of the British Board of Edu- I . : ~—* ‘ 
recently died. 

cation has appointed Sir Aubrey Symonds, . 

K.C.B., at present second secretary of the Min- Dr. Norman M. TRENHOLME, profess 

th, to sueeeed Sir Amherst Selby- history at the University of Missouri, | 

sige, ‘B.. who retires, under the age elected a fellow of the Royal Historical S 

rule, from the post of Permanent Secretary of of England. 

the Board of Edueatio n April 3. ; 

the Board of Education o | Greorce O. FAIRWEATHER 


Dr. Tuomas Exior BENNER will be inaugu- college and of the law school of the U 
rated as chancellor of the University of Porto of Chicago, has been appointed assistant 
Rico at San Juan on March 12. ness manager of the university. 


Henry I. Barper, principal of the Kr 
ville, N. Y., high school, has been elected 
intendent of schools r the first dist: 
Genesee County, a oe 


THe inauguration of Professor Mark KE. 
Penney as president of James Millikin Univer 
ity, Decatur, Illinois, took place on February 
Dr. Penney is a graduate of Cornell Uni- 
rsitv with the degrees ol A.B. and Ph.D. He Dr. ra H. MILLER, principal ol Bor 
has been a member of the faculty of Ohio State Training College, Isleworth, England, is 


University. ing next September. 
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er F. DEARBORN, professor of edu- school, made vacant by the death of D. K. Du 
the Harvard Graduate School of Edu- ton on January 5. 


} . } a1 
s giving, under the auspices ol the m ’ . 
: I THomas H. Bricés, of Teachers College, Co 


1 


Institute, Boston, a series of eight lec- 


e- lumbia University; B. F. Knight, of the Univer 

“Intelligence tests and their signi . as 
Intel . gee . otis sity of Iowa; Howard C. Hill, of the 1 versit 
school and society. The lectures are 

Huntington Hall, 491 Boylston Street, 


ree and open to the publie. The dates 


High School, University of Chicago, and Mason 


1. Gray, of the East High Scho: , Rochester, 
N. Y., have been in Denver, Colo.. recent 


. . i 
ects of the individual lectures follow: . ' 
consultation with various curriculu revision 
10—“School and college marks and 
: ate . : mi : committees at work in the schools ot that eity, 
ardized test.” February 13—*“The in- ' 
' according to he Colorad So] Journal. 


e of school children. February 17 : 
. : Among other curriculum specialists who are ex 

ture of intelligence and the influences 
; mn 7 pected to be called in durin ge the year, accord 
tv, schooling and environment.” Feb- ' oe 
. ing to the Journal, are: John R. Clark, of Lin 


coln School, Teachers Colleg« : J. O. Frar k. of 


Oshkosh Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis.: F 


%i—'*The educational achievements of 


children.” February 24—‘Special abil- 


disabilities. 


February 27—"Provi 
r the weak and the strong minded.” 


>— Intelligence, schooling and be 


rances Zuill, of the University of Iowa, a 


N Freeman, of the Unive rsity oO Chicago: 
P 
c E. K. Fretwell, of Teachers Coll re, Columbia 
Mareh 6—“Edueational determinism U 


niversity. 
social policy.” . 
Epwarp E,. Aut! x, head ot the Perkins lh 
S NTENDENT E. C. Broome, of the Phila- 


schools, was the speaker at Founders’ 


stitution for the Blind, has been named as le« 


U ' Fel turer on the education of the blind in the Har 
exereises a rsinus College on February . . ; 
; a Te vard Graduate School of Edueation. 


[he degree of Doctor of Laws was con 
AN announcement from Clark Universit 


states that President Wallace W. Atwood will 
succeed Dr. Charles B. Randolph, head of th 


pon Dr. Broome. 


‘NIZATION of the curriculum of the 


schools T > ) S . eter 7 . 
hools of Toledo, hio, is projected. department of German at Clark, as director ot 
taff members «¢ he Se {dueation :; 
iif member rt ti chool of | « at on, the summer school of the institute. 
rsity of Chicago, are serving as advisers: 


ssor E. R. Downing, Professor R. L. Ly- TrisuTe to Dr. Edwin E. Slosson, head o 
nd Wilbur L. Beauchamp. Professor Science Service, Washington, D. C., was paid in 
D ¢ was in Toledo recently, observing the ® recom convocation address at the University 
ss work in biology and holding conferences of Chieago by Professor Julius Stieglitz, cha 


. . ° ° ° rié , | yortr ; tf el rriiet ot the _ 
teachers in the junior and senior high "“" 0 the department of chemistry of the u 
: ;' wreity. vw wterrad tn tha valne af chemiets 
s. Professor Lyman and Mr. Beauchamp VY®"s!*Y; who referred to the value of chet 


} : : > during the war and said: “And precisely at t! 
re to do a similar service in the English and uring the ar al (nd pre 
al science courses from March 16 to 20. the psychological moment, the Univer 


Chieago in the form of one of its doctors o 


M. L. WARDELL, a teacher in the Tulsa, Okla., philosophy at length gave to chemistry its poy 
lilos at length gave to is its popu 
school, has resigned to become an instructor ),. ;, terpreter, its Huxley, its Tyndall—D: 
‘ ! i or, Ald AAICY, ILS hilil 
tory in the University ot Oklahoma. Edwin E Slo Sor ” 
D Cc G. GOODYKOONTZ, ot the history de- Dr J HN C R licty ; nawsntas 
ent of the University of Colorado, has, ..:..4 to the office of the superintendent of 


amed acting dean of the College of Lib-  ..) 0). of New York Citv. hi 
Arts and Sciences, Dr. Fred B. R. Hellems 
¢ been given a leave of absence for ex 


ed travel in Europe. 


with a hand illuminated set of resolutions ol 

esteem by the 46 junior high school princip 

of the city. Dr. Roberts, betore | promotion 
EL C. Pirrs, a member of the staff of to the office of the superintendent, had for 

Ce ntral High School, o! Pueblo, Colo., since vears been assigned to the 1! r high 


. has been elected to the principalship of the division. 
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y Leacu, librarian of 
University, has contributed the bibliography of 
Woodrow Wilson, corrected and enlarged from 
the Princeton University bibliographies, to two 
olumes of the public papers of Woodrow 
Wilson, edited by Ray Stannard Bak 
William E. Dodd. Four other volumes 
planned. 


SPEAKERS from outside the state at the Okla- 
homa Educational Association state meeting, 
held at Oklahoma City last week, included Dr. 
R. L. Lyman, of the School of Education, Uni- 


versity of Chicago; . J. Guy Fawkes, of the 


School of Education, University of Wisconsin; 


Dr. R. O. Small, director of voeational educa 


tion, Boston, Mass.; Dr. Hamilton Holt, Annie 
Reynolds, National Bureau of Edueation, 
Washington, D. C.; Professor C. G. Sargent, ot 
Colorado State Agricultural College; Dr. Bruce 
Melvin, of Cornell University; Professor C. O. 
Davis, of the University of Michigan; Dr. Archi- 
bald Henderson, of the University of North 
Carolina; Professor F. H. Hodder, of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 

AMONG visiting faculty at the summer ses 
sions of the University of California this sum- 
mer will be Thomas E. Jones, director of voca- 
tional education, Youngstown, Ohio; Irvin 8S. 
Noall, supervisor of trade and industrial edu- 
cation for Utah (both at the Berkeley session) ; 
Robert H. Rodgers, of the Milwaukee Continua- 
tion School, Milwaukee, Wis., and L. B. Travers, 
supervisor of trade and industrial education for 
the State of Washington (the latter two to be 
on the staff of the Southern Branch of the 
University at Los Angeles). 

Presipent C, C. Lirrie, of the University of 
Maine, and Professor W. F. Ogburn, of Colum- 
bia University, will be among the speakers at 
the Sixth International Birth Control Confer- 
ence in New York City, March 25 to 31, under 
the auspices of the American Birth Control 
League. 

Frep M. ALEXANDER, principal of the high 
school at Newport News, Va., is the newly 
elected president of the Virginia State Teach- 
ers’ Association. President Alexander’s pro- 
gram, as announced in the Virginia Journal of 
Education, includes an educational campaign in 


May to enlist popular support for education; 


a legislative program calling for com; 
education for all children 7 to 16, a tea 
tenure law, an appropriation for eler 
schools of $6,500,000, a doubling of the 
school fund, a state equalization fund of $ 
000, and a referendum giving the peo; 
right to authorize a capital outlay for 
education in Virginia; aggressive support 
Federal Education Bill; study of pens 
for teachers; revision of teachers’ contra 
organization of the various educational 
ties of the state, and a eode of etl 


teachers. 


THE maximum salary which may be } 
teacher in the elementary schools of Sel 
tady, N. Y., has been increased from $1,7 
$2,000 a year by the Board of Education 
increase is to be granted to teachers w] 
unusual ability and aptitude in their 
The board of judges will consist of the 
ecutive officials in the school department 


principals and supervisors and school b 


At the first meeting of the conso 
Board of Education of the Methodist Epis 
Church, held at Chicago, February 4 and ( 
principal business was unifying the work « 
old boards of education, education for neg 
Sunday Schools and Epworth Leagu 
activities of all these groups have bee 
gated to the new board of 45 members b 
General Conference. The following depart 
tal staff appointments were confirmed 
William §. Bovard will head the Depart 
of Educational Institutions; Dr. P. J. Maveet 
will head the Department of Educational 
tutions for Negroes; M. J. Trenery will 
the Department of Church Schools, and Bi: 
E. Kirkpatrick was appointed to head the 
partment of Epworth League. 

THE cornerstone of the new Marion | 
Memorial Hall of Biology and Geology, 
wing for the use of the physics department 
laid recently at Cornell College, Lowa. 

More state summer schools for teacher 
various districts of Colorado are called for 
a bill introduced by Representatives Bulloc! 
Hill, the districts being determined 
measure, as well as provisions for support 


the schools by a tax levy in each district 
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appropriation of $20,000 is authorized 


Chieago Association of Commerce, in 
tion with the Chicago Board of Educa 
nd the University of Chicago, has under- 
, systematic study of continuation schools 
cago. The Committee on Education of 

ciation has provided a fellowship in the 
tment of Edueation at the 


$1,800 to 


university, 
cover the 
Hawkins, 


Board of 


earries a grant of 
the investigation. 
the 


who IS 


Layton 
Federal 
this 


Department of 


director of 


nal Education, 


year pur 


rraduate work in the 


m, has been retained for this study. 


School for Police, of Boston University, 
one of. its kind in the country, has 

d the second semester of its first year of 
nee with a full registration and much en 
sm for the work it is doing on the part 
versity and police officials and students. 
chool aims to teach the fundamentals of 
to police officers in order that they may 
eombat skilled the 


fully attorneys in 


room. 
New York 


ld an invitation round table conference 


State College for Teachers 
rh school teachers and principals in Albany 
March 21. 


There will be department conferences 


Group conferences will open at 
10 a. m. 
ch of the high school subjects, one general 
erence on rural high school problems and 


ther on problems in school administration. 


the convention of the Vocational Eduea- 
last 


association, said, 


Association in Chicago week, Lewis 
Gustafson, president of the 
Associated Press dispatch: 
looked 
There has been a stampede from 
the 


teacher has become a carpenter and the 


quoted in an 


7 


ibor with the hands no longer is 


upon. 


e white eollar to overalls. Even the 


cher has left the pulpit for the plasterer’s 


wel at $1.75 an hour. The automobile has 


greasy hands the fashion. The war had 
usefulness in this and the aeroplane has 


Diseussing the possibilities of manual 


raining education from a cultural, prevoca- 


il and vocational standpoint, Mr. Gustafson 


xpressed the belief that every boy should be 


AND SOCIETY 


taught at least the 
necessary part of his general education 
he said, it equips him to deal with the problems 


of life, no matter in what field. 


By vote of the faculty of W 


on February 9, Phi Beta Kappa seniors a 


ams 


limited in the number of absences a 


their regular college subjects so 


work is satisfactory. 


RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITI 


Ss, science and busin 


offer courses in art 


in addition to engineering, 


ministration 


ning in September. Courses leading to a mas 


ter’s degree covering five and six year terms 


will be provided. Dr. R. Livingston Baker, at 
present professor of English, will head the new 


department. 


THE Commonwealth Fund has made an ap 
propriation of $1,500 to the University of 


Chicago to cover the cost of three “type studies” 
to be made by rraduate students under the d 
Leon C. Marshall, 


} } 


man of the department of political 


rection of Professor chair 


economy 
Welles 
ley College, has announced a tentative gift of 


$100,000 from Edward Stephen Harkness, of 


PRESIDENT ELLEN F. PENDLETON, of 


New York, to go toward the building of a new 
dormitory. The gift is conditional on the rais 
ing of the balance needed for the completion of 


the building, $300,000, before April 1. 


had 
fund the past year and Chairman W. E. 8 
stated that he is 


YALE 9.576 contributors to its alumni 


Griswold has confident that 
the 10,000 mark will be crossed the coming year 
The total of gifts from alumni is placed in the 


annual report as $315,851. With interests and 


special bequests not counted as strictly 
the fund, the total for the 
$417,674. Since the fund was or 


a total of $5,619,071 has 


part ol 
grand year was 
ranized in 1894 


rece ed 


been 


PRESIDENT MacCRrACKEN has received $1,000 
from the faculty and students of Vassar 
lege to be devoted to the purchase 
the college library in the field of medieval lit 
erature, to be called the Henry Noble Ma 


Cracken Fund. 


’ } 
olle re 


A peguvest of $100,000 to Hamilton (¢ 


is provided in the will of Rev. William Copley 
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EK piscopal clergyman and archeologist, 


blishment of a chair in Greek 


esta 


The estate was valued at $275,000, all 


onal pre perty. 


Tue Western State College of Colorado h: 

announeed its third annual contest in high school 
scholarship, to be held at Gunnison on May 3. 
There will be six examinations, open to all high 
The 


tor visiting 


of Colorado without fee. college 


schools 


ly 


contestants 


yrovice 


local entertainment 
the 


Fach high school is to pay its own traveling e) 


wil free 


and faculty representative. 


penses. A cup 1s to be given to the high school 


lq] } 


iais I 


winning the most points and mex are award 
to The 
highest inforn 
a scholarship. The 


Latin, An 


English language and 


winners. senior who 


individual 


in the general iation test 1 


SIX eXaminations 


erican history 


algebra, 
physics, ren 
mation, 


the Newark, 


Superintendent 


Tue Board of Examiners ot 
publi 
F’. 
applicar ts for teachers will be given 


April The 


licenses as teachers 


schools, through David 


examination ol! 
in Newar! 


be to1 


has announced that 


Corson, 


on 6. examinations will 
training 
the alter- 


pi 1d 
Manual tr: 


and domestic a 


ot manual and 
art in 
The 
for these licenses are as follows: 
Bs 


ae 


teachers otf and domestie 


nating schools of that city. salaries 
iln- 
ing, $1,700 to $3,000, and art rt 


$1,600 to $2,700. The closing date tor 


eants is March 21. 
New Associati 


indorsed the salary schedules proposed to 
the 


THE York Principals’ 


bodiment in a legislative measure by 
salary committee of teachers’ associations. 
schedule of elementary school principals’ sa 

aries, as proposed by the committee, would mak 
$5,050 the minimum and $6,250 the maximum 


annual pay. 


DISCUSSION 
THE CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 


On page 732 of SCHOOL 


AND SOCIETY appears 


the following: “Let every one who is honestly 


trying to make up his mind on this great prob- 
lem ask the following questions of those who 
urge him to oppose the Child Labor Amend 


ment.”” As I am one of those who oppose this 


amendment, 


or 


VoL. XXI 


who always read 


9 ] am 


lué 


and one is 
consider anything on the other 
ing you my answers to these questions. 
questions are given below. 


“1. Who the 


The labor unions have | 


the 


ot 


ween the leaders 


are friends m<¢ 


are joined by a ge number of high 


individuals who have seen or heard of the 
children in industry, 


ot 


sional abuses of 


consider the prevention such 


asure 


important than any harm that would be d 


such an amendment. 
“What their 


motives 


by 
motives ?” 
The 
ways feared an excess of workers in t 
When t 


boys to school and keeping the m trom 


are 


labor unions 


are high. 
he educators pro¢ laimed that send 


in competition with the union members, 


benefit the boys, it is only natural that 


They believe that 


should believe them. ! 
tecting their jobs they are also benefitir 
The 


are act 


social workers who 


be VS. 


position ing to protect the child 


real evils. 


insists on putting a tourniquet round a mar 


neck to prevent him from bleeding to 


a wound in his head. They seek t 


the fact that 


from 


vent an evil unconscious of 


are introdueing worse e@vVus. 


“2. Who are the enemies of the meas 


They remind me of the person 


YY 


In Massachusetts the vote on the measure at 


last election shows that they are the great 


of the voters. 


on this measure, one of the largest ever ca 


tremendous ma 


at 


Massacl 


against 


and the 


j1usetts, 


it, when there had been least 


times as much propaganda in its favor, 


ean be no question as to where the voters st 


They were led largely by the Catholic ¢ 


(not all, but the leaders in Massachusetts ) 


by employers. 
“Were they not also the enemies 


do I 


0 
t 


pulsory school attendance?” | 
care. These are two separate quest 


“What 
the motives of the Catholie clergy, but 


1oOns. 
are their motives?” I do not 
tainly can not accuse them of having desig 


exploiting the children. Neither do they 


we 


up political questions without due considerat 


As for employers, we must remember tha 


+ 


Considering the size of the v 


of the big arguments put up in Massachuset! 
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measure was tha 
rs from southern child labor com 


In working against measure, the ment?” 
turers were working to allow the south a lack 
ifacturers this advantage over them. efforts of 
accuse the southern mill owner’ southern states 
is measure so that he ean have advocates of this amendment 
over the restricted states like worse than any criticism of 
It is logical to accuse the labor ment. The absurd idea 
favoring it in order to help raise their states that are indifferent t 


is logical to accuse the teachers of their children has been prea 
it in order to boom their business. Massachusetts by propagandists 
I think all three charges are false. have poverty. What state has not? Th 


it logical to aceuse the Massachusetts disagree as to what is best for the 
that the voters of a 


irer ol opposing the amendment in 
ve the southern mill owner the advan id that means the parents, 
him. Yet this is being done by those’ as to be willing to have their 
all who disagree with them must have down under an industrial monster, is something 
ish motive. Employers, more than so incredible as to refute itself. Yet we are 


ve seen injurious effects of state child told that there are such states, and some 


d education laws, and they believe that believe it. Turning back 
laws would be worse. federal government, we mu 
Where did you get your facts?” From The job given congress is greater than is hu 


experience in observing the develop manly possible for any group of men to d 
vs in various kinds of work and _ full justice to. To give it more work mear 
ll, and at 


f schools. From talking with that it can not be done we 
employers, social workers and educators. time it can not help but detract 


nformation given out in the publications ciency of the work that cons 
and state governments, the Chil- “Has it been less efficient 
the American Federation of than the state governments?” 


r, the National Child Labor Committee and question to answer. Probably we 


4 at each 


From studies in biology, psychology nearest right in saying tha 


tory. The study of educational methods cient in certain things, and that in genera 


in history is particularly enlightening. are the things that most properly belong to it 
what do you mean by ‘States’ “6. Would you exempt from military service 
The right of the state to do what it to the nation in time of war the men who, as 


tion had denied an opportu 


rs best for the citizens of the state as children, the na 
t does not interfere with the rights for a fair start in life 
se outside the state. It is based on the’ related to the discussion. 


that the citizens of a state can understand that this amendment would give a better oppor 


conditions and needs better than con-_ tunity for a fair start in life, most of its present 
nen who never even saw the state or sim- opponents would favor it. 
conditions in any state, combined with the “7. Do you think it possible under 
hat the knowledge and experience of all conditions to confine to the 
tates are available to all. the bent and broken human 
uld you put ‘States’ rights’ above human i ploitation of children leaves i 
States’ rights are human rights. is always a question of how badly 
ey cease to be human they cease to be treat their children before it is ad\ 
So the proposition suggested is im- neighbors to interfere. In the case 


no state is making such a great 
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ve them a right to look down on their neigh the schools are turning out young men 
bors. Even ie best ates are producing ideals of luxury and idleness, without the a} 
records of crime and depravity and that to do mental work and unwilling to do phys 
its native-born youth that shows that That many of these resort to crime, so that 
they had better study their home problem. the present time when less people are driver 
When any state learns how to handle its own’ crime through need, education is supplying 
children, there is no question but that others lack. That the schools are turning the A 
will eopy. Now the southern states see our ican boys away from the factory work 
high school flappers, and have no desire to pro- offers them the best opportunity in life, lea, 
duce similar results among their negro popu- the best of the factory jobs to those of for 
lation. birth and education. That the schools are 
“8. Do you believe that mature men and _ stroying ideals of craftsmanship, so that o1 
women should be required to compete with the nary jobs are becoming more a matter of m 
commercially exploited labor of children?” The only. They are thereby one of the great 
welfare of the children should be given first causes of labor unrest, strikes, ete. 
consideration. The proposition to keep back Personally I think that each of these « 
the next generation in order to protect the jobs has a certain amount of truth, but that the 
of the present is something that should not have — served evils would largely disappear if the 
much consideration. were given a proper working experience be! 
“9. Have you read the proposed amendment and during their high school and college co 
itself?” Yes. “It does not prohibit child labor, But I do not mean that modern makeshift, vo 
but merely gives congress power to deal with tional work in the school, which can never 
the problem. Has any honorable citizen any- made of educational value comparable 
thing to fear by granting to congress authority work in the factory. We should recognize t 
to deal with a recognized national evil?” Yes. the person or the law that keeps a 12-year 
We know that congress has more than it ean boy away from his job is depriving him of 
properly attend to now, and that this evil is education and “an opportunity for a fair st 
one of the most complex and difficult problems in life” to as great an extent as the one 
with which to deal. This amendment would keeps him away from school. 
make congress feel obligated to legislate. Legis- We must recognize that there are evils 
lation without knowledge is extremely dan- connection with child labor, that they 
gerous. serious evils which give the child labor 
“10. Were it adopted, have we reason to be- tors an excuse for their work. But why 
lieve that congress would go further than the that the national government has spent 
standards of the two child labor laws that have sums of money for propaganda against ¢! 
been enacted and acknowledged to be good, al labor and for the schools, but is not willing 1 
though declared unconstitutional?” Yes. Those make the comparatively small appropriat 


laws were passed by a congress that knew it that would be necessary to get some real 


did not have power to pass child labor legis- mation as to the actual results of the | 


lation directly, but thought it could get a mild They have often published the results of « 
measure through by indirect means. It is no parisons of the earnings of men of high 
indieation of what they would do if given full _ telligence and school training with those otf 
power. We have seen by other acts of congress _ intelligence but lacking school training, but 
that when it is given full power it usually goes have never made any attempt to compare t! 
as far or farther than it should. Many of the equal in intelligence and other respects, 
present opponents did not recognize these last differing in school training. 
two laws as good. There are evils connected with athletics, 
So much for the ten questions asked by Mr. we would not want to abolish athletics for | 
Morgan. Below are a few of the evils which reason. There are evils of hypocrisy and ot 
some claim our present educational and child in the church, but we would not think of abolis! 


labor laws are producing. It is claimed that ing churches. Child labor has an educatior 
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te comparable with either of these and hand tools to power d: 
be Just as reluctant to abolish it. in motion enormous lLorces ma} 


A. W. Forses eratie industrial feudalism 
rER, MASS. The concentration of wealt! 


rate probably never precedented before in his 
CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT IN (tory. Half the wealth of the country is already 
PERSPECTIVE in the hands of one per cent. of the people, 
while sixty per cent. are practically property 
significance of the Child Labor Amend less. Most readers will be incredulous at 
its relationships; and this is even assertion that this centralizing tendency is pro 
ie of the amazing opposition that is ¢eeding to the tune of approximately 15 per 
g against it. Considered in isolation gent. annual profits net, on the capitalization of 
e has the appearance of a mere incident; the corporations, according to data from 
dering the total contemporaneous trend [United States Treasury. And all over 
it is a part it looms up as a phase in country one can detect, like the movement 
that is titanic and immeasurably por-  ojacier, the drift of land titles from the dirt 


For the educators of this country to farmers toward the financial centers. The mn 
1) 


° machinofacture, applied science 


significance looks like a social trage : 


\ 


Se a 
st magnitude. producing wealth with dizz; 

all wont to prattle glibly about the this vast new wealth is most 

changes of the age in which we are small oligarchy. And wealth is power! 
nd yet there are but few persons now were but pigmy events of this ilk 


hose imaginations really feature the gays when Cicero set himself in vain against 


cataclysmic reorganizations that are the popularly applauded trend which Julius 


g in our social world. The telegraph, (Caesar typified. 
m engine and indeed the whole machino- Have se PE read “The Iron Man” by 
lay-out, we envisage as amazing phe- Arthur Pound? If they have they know some 
themselves; but in their capacity as thing of the rate at which the percentage ot 
ises they point afar to vast and ex-  ynskilled jobs in modern industry is inereasir 
nsequences which we see as blurred Machines and the intricate division of labor a1 
as a young infant sees a landscape. reducing skilled trades both old 
l, it ought to be clear that the domestica- — cerjes of skilless tricks which : 
am, electricity, bacteria and the chem- ¢an perform. The inevitable tende: 
ties is bound to rearrange the social such workers to become mere humat 
as completely as did the domestication  jndustrial machine: and the 
and animals. The latter effected the type of workers is perceptibly increasi 
from prehistoric, naked savagery to  eseape, the ambitious are crowding into the pre 
tion; the former is in process of giving fessional, semi-professional and clerical ranks 
super-civilization as different from the oyererowding them, and depressing salary seales 
order of things as that was different and eventually living conditions. 
aked savagery. And meantime the ghost 
before the steam engine and the dynamo abroad. Professor E. M. F; 
the scene we had begun to dream about clear enough that the populatior 
acy. Then the inventions fairly intoxi- and shortly afterward in the world 
ir democratic hopes. But there are those is going to catch up with the food 
re beginning to wonder how democracy is quite probably within the present century 
to fare, after all, in the new machinofac- N, Carver, in his latest book. declares 
régime; and no thoughtful person can turn shallow contra-Malthusian ¢ ptimisr 
query lightly aside. century was about the most amazi 
\hoever is not blinded by “the hypnotism of sighted stupidity ever displayed by) 
present reality,” and the conventional thought. Overpopulation means cut-throat com- 


mism thereof, must see that the change from petition among laborers, and low wages; but 
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inspiratior 
riven the moder 
tf what culture, » 

ual sense of that word, can do for a 
poverty-stricken, handicapped and discouraged 
and America must apply the same 

le to her masses, or our hope of democ- 
vill surely sicken the hearts of our pos- 
nature of human society is such that 
“lucational system is a vital organ in it; 

the history of education makes clear the 
parallelism between a civilization and its edu- 
cational system. There has to be that paral- 
lelism, or the civilization would not work. 
From which it may be inferred that the system 
of edueation which will make an applied-science, 
machinofacture, democratic super-civilization 
work will need to exceed the educational systems 
of historie nations, as those exceeded the educa- 
tion of savages. We shall have to become a 
of twelfth-grades on the average, and 

at before the economie shoe begins to pine h; 
for after that it will be too late! How ean the 
masses expect to protect themselves against the 
inevitable encroachments of the future unless 
they possess knowledge, particularly knowledge 
of the biological, eeonomie and social forces by 
which they are being handled? Knowledge also 
is power; and it is the only sort of power on 
earth that can hope to pit itself in the long run 
against the concentrated power of great wealth. 
Civilization is, indeed, a race between education 
and catastrophe! 

Any movement that checks the growth of the 
American public school is, therefore, a mortal 
enemy of civilization. 

It is no accident that the Sterling-Reed bill, 
the Child Labor Amendment and the struggle 
for federal tax reform are associated together 


in the minds of those who see no fart 


future than next vear’s rohits on the 


d those wl tor other moti 


American publ 
They mask their batteries, « 
vho would be brazen enough open! 
mand the sacrifice of the nation’s ec] 
Moloeh of profits. But there is no 
certainty in the minds of educator 
they are. Or why 
will work! 
between the 
more than that: 
death grapple 
mocracy. 
For, let it be 
emphasis that child labor reform 
The ¢ 
an incident; a 
The real issue is t 
ciple of which child labor is a 
That general principle is federal regulat 
eluding taxation) of modern, large-se: 
dustry. And that issue is being draw: 
such massive display of force for a very 
reason, which Theodore Roosevelt pointe 
fifteen years ago; namely, that the federal 
ernment is the only ageney with power er 
to control what he ealled syndicated vw 
Wealth is organized and inter-organi: 
national seale. It doth bestride state 
a Colossus! The states can only “roar 
like any turtle dove.” The issue 
federal regulation or no regulati 
“Centralization” we are in for, 
like it or not: either regulation of 
tions of human welfare by centralized 
or regulation of great wealth by the cent: 
federal government. There is no third 
tive. “States’ rights,” under modern ind 
conditions, means the right of the stat 
pester the interlocking corporations ineff 
ally; and that is why the interlocking corp 
tions behind the scenes are so eagerly pr 
gating the idea. And this is the real 
which explains why the amendment 1s 
seized upon as an opportunity to draw red 
rings across the trail. 
And the most appalling aspect of the 
matter is the vast, pervasive and apparent! 
resistible barrage of propaganda with whic! 
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And such argu- 


stly mysterious words, pronounced 


ing overwhelmed. 


1 apprehension, like “straight jacket 
“invasion of the home,” “bolshevistic,” 
tralization.” This last reminds one of 

ty boy who made his little sister ery 
ising her, with the most derogatory in- 
n and facial expression, of being a Cau- 

The ability of great wealth to trans- 
itself into massive propaganda is about 
st sinister manifestation of its power. It 

lving plutocracy can already stampede 


opinion on any issue and upon short 
as it appears able to do, what may we 
to see happening next, and then next, 
next again and so on to the end of the 
ratic chapter? 

s article is being proof-read the papers 
been 


ouneing that the amendment has 


Which 


strategy. 


may or may not prove to be 
Any state can, within seven 
reverse its rejection of the amendment. 
means that educators, the clergy and 
have seven years to carry on a quiet, 
tent campaign of enlightenment. And the 
sition has so overshot itself in the absurd 
zanda it has put out that it has laid itself 
to the diseovery by the public of its real 
ses and motives. We may be able in the 
run not only to win the amendment, but 
open the eyes of the public to the real 
The people rather resent being fooled, 
y when such a clumsy job is made of it. 
Ross L. Finney 


ITY OF MINNESOTA 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


ement of the Written Examination. By 


M. Rvuen. New York, Scott, Foresman 

Company, 1924. 

thanks of the whole teaching profession 
to Dr. Ruch for publishing this neat 

inted exposition of the principles and the 

It should 


early and indispensable addition to the 


ractice of examination-making. 


lf of every teacher who wishes to learn 
as much economy as possible how to im- 
e examinations or who wishes to be abreast 
» rapidly developing science of educational 
surement, This book will do much to lessen 


ference between the rate of development 


and the rate of practical appli 


methods. 


newer examining 
Many 
the inadequacies of the traditional 


have come down to us al 


teachers have been keer ly conscious Oo! 
methods of 
measurement which 
most without change from the middle ages, but 
these teachers have not found it as convenient 
suggestions that 


full 


the destructive criticisms that have been poured 


to understand the constructive 
feel the 


have been offered as to foree of 
out in increasing volume against the old meth 


ods. It is for this reason that so clear and cor 
cise a book as Dr. Ruch’s is so timely 


The 


suggestions for actual examination construction, 


just now, 


well-chosen sample questiol s, the detailed 


the “Questions and Problems” at the end of 
each chapter and the absence of involved and 
have made 


last 


highly technical details that many 


books on measurement of the few years 
very difficult, if not impossible, for the average 
teacher, all contribute to make this book as val 
uable to the 


measurement as to the teacher in the field 


teacher of beginning classes in 

In Chapter I the author analyzes the fun 
tions of the The 
between the claims of pedagogy and of measure- 
That the old 


examinations have little measurement value is 


written examination. issue 


ment are clearly drawn. type 
as clear as that the objective tests do have con- 
siderable value as measuring instruments; that 
neither old nor new type tests solve the peda- 
problems of all 


“The solution 


rorical subiect matters is 


equally clear. would seem to be 
that Ww 


language training and measurement apart trom 


methodology must be created for 


the more general examination for factual mas 


tery.” In the meantime, we can not affo 


reject good measuring instruments because tl 
are suspected ot pedagogical 

tainly the objective examinations can 
? 


rejected in favor of a type of examinat 


has neither measuremental nor 


values which are above questo! . 
Chapters II, III and IV give i 
hundred pages lucid expositions of 
of a good examination, sources of 
ten examinations and types and 
the newer objective examinati 

presents the results of so 


mental studies of several 


examinations, while C 
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statistical considerations related to 


technique in general. In addition 


lustrations of objective questions in 


, an appendix reproduces in full the 


School Content Examination, an 


examination in first-vear French, one 


ar Latin and one in mat 


EN D. 


ual training. 


W oop 


QUOTATIONS 
DEAN POUND AT HARVARD 


DEAN 


the Harvard Law School despite the tempting 


PrUND’s decision to remain as dean of 


offer of the presideney of the University ot 
Wiseonsin is an 
Cambridge and among Harvard men throughout 
that 


joicing should express both the personal grati- 


oceasion ot great rejoleing in 


the country. It is not unnatural this re 


fication of Dean Pound’s students and colleagues 
and also the pride of all who are, or have been, 


associated with Harvard University. But in 


acclaiming the decision one should take the 


higher ground which Dean Pound himself took 


in reaching it. In remaining at Harvard he 


rededicates himself to “legal education, legal 


research” and to the endeavor “by teaching and 


writing to promote the most effective adminis- 


tration of justice.” 
The 


address delivered by Lord Chancellor 


Haldane during the meeting of the British, 


American and Canadian Bars in London in 


July, 1924, contains the following paragraph: 


In the United States you have been fortunate in 
avoiding the gap that there has been here between 


jurisprudence and the practice of the law. It is 


partly, I think it is largely, due to your great law 
schools, which have been founded on the principles 
of jurisprudence and which have led the students 
the results have 


on to practice. Anyhow, to-day 


been extraordinary. Dean Pound is a very remark 
able figure at this moment. He has translated law 
into the terms of the society out of which it arose; 
he has brought the abstract and the concrete to 
gether and fused them into their true individuality, 
and the result Not only is 


he exercising a profound influence on American 


has been remarkable. 


jurisprudence, but it is making itself felt. 


The notable book recently published under 


the title of Justice in Cleveland 


” 
’ 


“Criminal 


Vout. XXI, N 


edited by Dean Pound and Professor } 
furter, and embodying the work of elever 
of whom eight are products of the Harvard 
School, is a case in point. Through such 
the Law School is not only a place 
training of lawyers and for legal researc} 
a powerful agency of legal reform. For 
ship in such an enterprise Dean Pound 
liarly qualified, more highly qualified, per 
than any other American of his times. HH 
not only the learning of a great scholar ar 
sagacity of a man of varied experience, but 
social passion of a good American and z 
friend of 


in his decision, not only among Harvard gr 


mankind. The wide-spread int: 


ates, but also among the leaders of the 
profession throughout the country, was 
more than a tribute to his person: 


that hi 


thing 


tinction. It indicated a feeling 
made himself an indispensable champion 
creat cause of social justice. 

In choosing to remain at his present 
Dean Pound has exalted his vocation. The 
greatness of his opportunity at Wisconsi 
fies to his high estimate of the power for 
that may be exercised, albeit more incor 
ously and indirectly, by the teacher and 
gator. He has not preferred the East 
West, or Wiseonsin, but 


preferred the ealling of scholarship to 


Harvard to 


administration. From his decision all sc] 


and Harvard scholars not least among 


will draw fresh courage and increased 


respect.—The Harvard Alumni Bulletin. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


PERSONNEL WORK—A NEW METHOD 
OF ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE 


DvurinG the past decade a number of our ed 





cational institutions have been interested 11 
development of more exact personnel wo! 


Some of our educational institutions ha 


worked out quite definite systems and 
making use of scientific methods in admu 

tering the details connected with this depart- 
ment. Many of our colleges are giving inte 
gence tests but have not as yet developed a « 


plete personnel system and in many cases 
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rac tically apply the results of the tests. 
ih as this is a new development in 


+ leact 
t 


least the more exact phase of per 


7 


ministration, it is only to be expected 
development will be somewhat gradual 
each institution will develop its own 


e the results of exact scientific 


itution as 


its faculty and inst 
become better informed in the procedure 
loping technique for carrying out 
with greater efficiency. 


require considerable time. 


or UsinG Test RESULTS AT THI 
ABERDEEN TEACHERS COLLEGE 
report had its inception in the giving of 


Northern State 
the 


College 
ot 
and president, to the entire student body 
the year 1923-1924. 


president to make a 


the Teachers 


upon recommendation the 


A committee was 
ed by the report 
mmendations on the basis of the results 
In the report submitted by the 

the following recommendations were 


he president and faculty for con 


asmuch intelligence tests tend to 
» the individual, both by giving 
to 


directing the 


as 
n t 


a basis which analyze the 


upon 


’s needs through individual 


to a more definite and purposeful self- 


intelligence tests be given at our normal 
sa part of the regular procedure. 
hat, in accordance with efficient procedure, 


at some other schools, a personnel bu 


nsisting of five members including the di 


f the Bureau of Educational Research as 


be appointed to function as an admin 

committee in 
That of 
d as other examinations on report cards on 
office, but that they be 


and kept strictly confidential. 


directing this work. 


scores these intelligence tests be 


the registrar’s 


in code 
That average rating and above 


rat y 
rating 


students of 
be 
bureau of their intelligence rating, 


informed by members of the 


only 


rt 


terest that amounts to more than curiosity. 
That the 


ident informe 


pplication and then only if showing a seri 


where ratings are below average 
, 
i 


be not definitely what his 


the 


is this would tend to discourage a student 


is or that he is below inas 


average, 


iuse him to lose self-confidence, thereby pre 
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] dule, 


his sche 


take compar: 


those with low rating 


minimum required, or less 

7) Ths 
droj 
made 


adem 


promotions, 
of students from el 


the b 


ping 
isis of the 
1 that 
The 


the a 


on 
work an 


school 


f the 


f student. 


the idea that 
of his intelligence grad 
ever be determined 
gence rating which 
cases, 


8) That th rs 


ement 


nnel bur 


the teacher p comm 


recommendation and rating 


consulted in making awards 


e 


where thes 


when ¢] 


isses il 


the intelligence 


the basis of grouping 


efficient instruction through 
homogeneous Zroups as possil ] 


10) That rk 


lum to the student rat 


we wi towars 


into an 
vidualize or 


the studen greater capacity 


both by 


ing 


heighten his curriculum broa 


aecelerat ng his progress 


and 


That adequate 


content 
(11 


geting the expenses of the 


provis on he 
school 
the clerical work connected with 


tests and the securing of 
examination and files for the 
(12) That the 
office of the 
13) That 


results of the 


records be 

bureau of Ed 

instructors be 
intelligence 

] 


grades 


submitted the regular 


so as not to influence their gr 


intelligence scores, thereby givil 
for an impartial comparison of sc! 
intelligence scores. 


(14 


correlation 


; 


That a comparative s 
éoal) 


intellgen 


between 


marks here the normal 


dictive value of these 
(15 That the 


prepare for 


Bureau of 


in the 


} 


lening 


and 
the 
same 


bud 
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fit for other Inasmuch as some of these institutior 
am general. not care to have their attitude known 


ese resolutions 


members of their student body nor to 
eral public, I am giving below their r 


Respectfully submitted without mentioning the author and not 


F. MALMBERG, chairman, Head of the Di order given above: 
partment of Psyche le gy and Director of the 
Bureau of Educational Research. Opinions of Educational Authorities 


L. B. SippLe, Head of the Department of Rural (No. 1) I have had little to do with the 


Education, Dean of Prenormal School. f intelligence ratings in college 


N. Wray, Professor of Economics and rather favor giving each indivi 
Sociology, Acting Dean of the Junior ment of his score, as I think that 


t nat nm 
, 
Normal, more good than harm is done. 


H. CC. Pryor, Head of the Department of 


Urban Education, Dean of the Senior , ’ 
, . mendations regarding intelligence testi: 
savormai, 


(No. 2) I have looked over your list 


— ; great interest and in general I agree with 
N. Miuus, Professor of Mathematics. ' 


; ; ; With reference to (4) and (5), I may say 
M. PAvuLU, Associate Professor of Urban 


Education. hi : ; 1 

- us rating upon application, an may 

é. H. JENSEN, Head of the Department of - i PI - 7 : 
. a very large number ask for it. We have 


our practice here has been to give every st 


octence, a le = . 

no unsatisfactory results arising from this s 

E, Assistant Instructor in Psy- " Pe : 

hol ’ tion. This applies equally to those who rank 

c tute GU. one . ‘ 2 n 

ai average. This information is usually accom 
by a statement as to the accuracy and the nun 

ADVISABILITY OF INFORMING STUDENTS : 

of errors in the tests. It seems to me that s 

OF RATINGS ss 

as resolutions (4) and (5) are concerns 
The advisability several of these resolu- would be entirely safe in doing what 


tions was discussed and objection made to num- mend and that you might even gi 


bers four and five, regarding the advisability of give every one his rating upon ap 


informing all students of their ratings. These Much depends in this connection uy 


' , ; " rat} a > , yt To art 
two were later combined into one resolution, in which ratings are given out. To ay 


, , average, it may be to his advantage to 
providing that none ol the students should re S ‘ 


he stands below average and that it w 
ceive such intormation. 


sary for him to be particularly industriot 
as good a record as possible, because ¢ 
scholarship record depends upon his 
well as upon his ability, If his 


rt to find out the attitude of other errors it may also be of advantage to hin 
regard to the resolutions pre that fact, particularly if he works ina 
ith regard to numbers With reference to No. 8, I have only 
four, five and eight, a mimeographed copy was tion that any recommendations shou 
forwarded to each of the following authorities, not alone upon the intelligence rating but 
tovether with a r : for their reacti intelligence rating as one of the important 
the recommendations: E. L. Thorndike, of Co- ‘° be cons — This, 1 think, is the imp 
lumbia University, Teachers College: Lewis M. FOU sees. 


’ , + » ro > oO r he econ’ 
lerman, of Stantord University; Daniel Starch \ . 3) I have gone over th 


. ' . or eorefp)! ‘ i notec > pol 
of Harvard; I. Crosby Chapman, of Yale; P0rt carefully and noted the poi 
asked my judgment. 


Charles H. Judd, of the University of Chi 
: I think there is 

Seashore, of the University of ; ee 2 

. students information about their relative s 

Haggerty, of the University ; 

\I nnesota;: a. MeKeen oF ot]. of the 


logical Corporation; D. A. Worcester, o 


in intelligence tests. In the first place, t! 
of course, a very grave question 


i 
meaning of these tests, and, 


Emporia, Kansas, State Teachers College. the attitude of self-analy 
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SCHOOL 


gence t 
itv, but 


recommending ~achers and awar ling s h Jlarships, 
I would agree that Vy } 
the activities covere 


xcep lal a l 
*e is extremely in 


alike. 
in No. 4. 
,; ] iearty agreement 


temporary grouping and should then 


taken together with other 
mation. The loafers must 
work up 

e kept under rigid supervision. 
1 provide that tl 
in the 


he rating « 


instructor migh 


r as soon 
for delinquency 
P Ve ry 

for administrati 


national 


is ampl 


sa\ 


may 


irguments on 
snec 
I I 


pre ference is 
which would, of 


of the validity of the 


My own general 


the matter 


! 
frankness in 


a statement 

circumstances that ; 

he equipment of the individual. 

send m 

intelligence ts me comments 
1 there 


not overstressed n 
the individuals where 


ling 


reve 
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3) By the committee on registration 
be apparent to those of permission to register for more or 
are low simply because usual number of units. 
them. There will then be : é (4) By the president, registrar, deans and 
—_ 


degree to which one i administrative officers in advising studen 
exaggerated by him. We _ evaluating personal difficulties. 
ving intelligence examinations to our By department executives an 
he past several years and have told giving advice on study programs, in tracing 


asks his own score. We have at of poor work, in sectioning classes at 


standards 


COT 


ik in more or less general terms, ability and in setting higher 
person of high rating that be iplishment for the superior student. 


expect more of him; and in ‘neouragement of the Gifted Student: 


shal 
of low rating, first, that these ’ ant ; 
5 Probably the most significant applicati 


in error and that we are willing ' ‘ 
; ; . ~""®S ean be made of the psychological scores 


tests or t¢ accept lassroom or . ‘ 3 i 
cs 7 « t —— prompt identification of students who 


‘ to the mistake in diagnosis; . , . 
- ; perior ability. This is far more important 
plain tactfully that there are many ; = 
ox] vet full) t a . to merely rid the university of incompetents 
in the world; that these require a , : 
: ou eliminate inferior students is, after all, 1 


if ability and that it is not for nae n ; 
, : ; much an end in itself a a means 
Some 


Work 
epyrees 4 


ich is of the greater importance. ; 
iat I that instructors wil have 


these tests have shown that the average ability ' os 
hes ee ee aa a —— time to give to the superior. There 


its receiving A in home economics is less . . 
5 able ground for believing that the 


A in philosophy, but that is . ' 
” in many cases, achieves much 


receiving dent. 


osopher is of more impor on ; 
i night achieve. The mentally inferior 


some of the . . 
and prodded into maximum effort; tl 


mies woul ive been | t r had _ 
I allowed to plod along but a step in adv 
valaneed ration. My 


sopher been on 

™ . average. A study recently made at the 
th t " } ‘ » yore 

a we Will 0 l ( t i I r > , . 

sity of Washington showed that students w 
hological scores studied very much less 


. psyen 
ng been used t 
average, than students with low scores. 


differences 


and ul fon m™ 
rhe bg g argument adv 


ffereneces in hvsie; : ‘ i 
ea honor courses is that they place the 
e any valu 


upe n his own responsib lity, give him 


og on the basis of the knowl . : 
m in the use of his time, and r 


il guidance 


rson’s ability if we refuse to tell him ; , ; 
. learning by practice in constructi 
Apart from these formal schemes, the re 


It seems 


erson be a successful barber : : ; 
tive merits of which the present committee 


school teacher. I have seen 


«ll . . 
been able to investigate, attention is cal 


int results from our ‘ — 
, ; may be accomplished by individual e 
of intelligence test ratings. : - ¥ 

- - part of instructors generally. Many 


} 


recommendation 8 with the provi - . . ; 
couraging and stimulating the gifted are so « 


is implied in your recommendation 7, ; 
; ’ that they suggest themselves. Among then 

that evidence of achievement be not discounted 3 
such common-sense practices as cultivating thé 


because of a low rating in intelligence ' 7 , é ‘ , 
- - dent’s acquaintance, talking over with him his 
9 Stanford University replied by send terests and ambitions, calling his attention t 


ing a published report on scholarship at that uni lems and books, making special problem 


ments, giving him opportunity to assist in res 


A digest of the report follows: 
encouraging him to undertake independent 


versity. 
uses which may be made 


The more important 


» psychological scores include the following: or research projects, and recommending | 
By the scholarship committee in the evalua special responsibilities. Encouragement 

for unsatisfactory work kind contributes 
the indi and scholarship as well as to the intellect 


of excuses offered to the advancement of s 
1 dealing with other problems of 
vidual student. vancement of the student. 
As to use 1, listed above, it may be stated 


2) By the committee on admissions and ad 


anced standing in the appraisal of transfer credits 


a considerable part of the time which the s 
sarned in sub-standard or little-known institutions. members of the scholarship committee sp 
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tea . 7 ‘ } 
is devoted ( ideration ¢ test as hi 


oltten, do not 

ter, emotional responses, persistenc 
personal factors determine success and mus 
taken into consideration. The inte 

measure oniy ne 


equipment. They can, 


lled to the fac CONSERVATIVE PROCED 
which their advance s d V ALUI 
lay become mm 
This must not, however, 
termining 
will seek to 


uld certainly 


| 
ill 


onal stabilit 
as the competen 
a patient's con 
s APPROVE CONSERVATIVE PROCEDURE thermometer 


the recommen must use 
| 


ly submitted in general meet there are 


lead ng educators. 


ve replies indicate 


le disagreement with respect 1 scores are extreme. 
recommendations. There 
division of opinion as to the advisa 
t and 5 regarding the informing of 
th regard to the ratings received, a 
‘rs indicating that all students should 
their rating, while others doubted 
ability of such procedure. That the 
giving the information is an impor lege, Aberdeen, 
Yr in personnel administration is quite there was a high 
from the above re plies. A conserva dents’ intellig 


‘ 


dure, due to the present status of the in their regular school for the first 


and exact meaning of the test score ter. Professor Mills, of the Department 


ted in a majority of the replies. s Mathematics, computed 
at once that there is danger of over- ering the number of ho 
ng the intelligence score by making it as well as the grade received 
basis of elimination from school, in the course was a five-hour cred 
endations for positions, in giving voeca- student received a 
ruidance, ete. Dr. Thurstone’s excellent 5 B’s and for a thre 
howing that the predictability of his tests of C, he would be 
School of Technology made mis eredits with grades were 
in 2 per cent. of the cases is evi and the average grade « 
hat the tests can be used for this pur- mal group showed a corre 
here there is a long waiting list of stu minus .042 and the 


who would be barred from entrance. The groups, 
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ius .014. 


compared 1 other colleges is high only supports 


University o ywwa, Columbia Uni vocated above by li duecators 


ty and Leland Stanford University were and : yin ntelligence scores. 
d for purposes of comparison). Indications 
are that the students of the liege are, in gen- CONCLUSIONS 
group, riously applying them- 1e general conelusions from our obs 
work. tion drawn from this study are: 
(1) That educators are alive to the 
ASES AND EL} tance of personnel work and vitally 


STUDENTS RECEIVING 
in the same. 


‘ ? ' 
Low Raines 2) That they agree in general that inté 
A more individual study of the grades in gence scores should be used, but used conser 
question showed that our school has a number _ tively, a division of opinion existing on tl 
of students with very high intelligence scores yjsahbility of informing all students o 
and that these, with very few exceptions, rank ie 
at the head of their classes in the schoolwork. (3) That the intelligence scores can be an ai 
This study also revealed that there are a few jn the administrative work of a college. 
with very low IQ’s and that, in general, their (4) That there is a danger in 
class work is not of the standard one should much faith in 1Q’s, as many other importa 
desire in a student preparing to become a _ faetors contribute to success, the sak 
teacher. It is a question whether some of these tant of which is emotional stability, 
should not be eliminated at the very beginning. which a student mav be supersensitive, 
It may be true, as one of the educators indi- oct. Jack persistency and other essential qua 
eated in reply to the questionnaire, that we tie : 
“spoiling a very good barber by allowing (5) That intelligence scores should dis 
him to make a failure in the teaching profes gifted students and that such student 
sion.” be allowed all possible encouragement to ace 
erate their work and enrich their curriculum. 
FACTORS BESIDES INTELLIGENCE THAT DETER- ae? : ; 
; (6) That intelligence scores can be used to 
MINE SUCCESS AND FAILURE Pekan war * pec 
advantage in sectioning classes, in awarding 
On the other hand, a study of the individual scholarships and prizes, in rating an 
eases revealed that there were a few students ommending teachers for positions, in dis 
who made high I1Q’s that were not doing su- of dise plinary eases, in giving vocational 
perior work, and in a few cases not even aver dance. in diadelins students who will 
age work, in classes. In probing for the causes tyally fail. 
for this situation, it was found that some of (7) That, in order that personnel procedur 
the reasons are: emotional instability, super be effective. it must be understood in genera 
sensitiveness, lack of conscientious application, py the faculty and enlist their cooperation. 
persistency, ambition, good health, regular hab (8) That the technique of personnel admit 
its, interest and, in many instances, too much tration is in the process of developing and that 
time occupied by outside work and social dis- fyrther study is needed to develop mot 
tractions. There were also found some students tive satiate 
of relatively low IQ’s who were evidently, if (9) That the administration of a pers 
their school grades can be taken as an ie system requires time and money and cai 
tion, making good. We traced some of these supervision by personnel eaaliaieis with t1 
eases to find that persistent application, ardent jp this field of work. 
ambition, emotional stability, consisting of a 
pleasant and likable disposition, an ability to THE NORTHERN STATE 
adjust themselves to their environment to good TEACHERS COLLEGE. 


advantage, good common sense, even though ABERDEEN, SOUTH DAKOTA 








